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vain was occasioned by persons raising some kind of mine- 
-ai ; for, in the first place, the quantity of stone taken out 
of so vast an excavation would suffice for the erection of 
twenty abbies like that at Corcomroe ; and in the next 
place, I have seen, higher up the mountain, two shafts, 
plainly the work of miners at some distant period. I 
dropt a stone into one of these shafts. It was about six 
seconds from the time it left my hand until I heard it 
splash in the water beneath. This time converted into 
space, by allowing for the accelerated descent of the stone, 
and the return of the sound gives about one hundred and 
sixty fathoms, or nine hundred and sixty feet for the depth 
of the shaft to the surface of the water, exclusive of the 
depth of the water at bottom. 

Corcomroe was in the year 1088 thrice plundered by 
Rotheric O'Connor and Dermot O'Brien. According to 
the red book of Kilkenny, in 1 194, Donald, King of Lime- 
rick, founded a sumptuous monastery here for Cistercian 
monks, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, while other 
authorities assert that his son, Donogh Carbrac, was the 
founder, in the year 1200. This abbey was a daughter of 
that of Suire. It was afterwards made subject to the ce- 
lebrated abbey of Furnes in Lancashire. The cell of Kil- 
sonna, alias Kilshanny, was some time after annexed to 
this house. 

In 1267, Donogh O'Brien, King of Thomond, was killed 
in the battle of Sindaine, in this barony, and was solemnly 
interred in the abbey, where was erected to his memory 
a grand monument, the remains of which are to be seen 
at the present day. It is placed in a nitche on the north 
side of the choir. The subjoined drawing is a representa- 
tion of it. 




I find on the earliest patent roll in the Rolls' Office, 
Dublin, that Thomas, the son of Maurice, granted to 
King Edward the First, along with the cantred of O'Cassin 
and the half cantred of Obl\t, thirteen villages in Corcum- 
rath to hold for ever ; to which grant Robert, Lord Bishop 
of Bath and WeHs, then Chancellor of England, and 
Lords William De Valence, John De Vesey, Otone De 
Grandison, Gerald Fitzmaurice, John De Barry, John De 
Copan, and others were witnesses. 

A great battle was fought near this abbey in 1317, in 



which many of the principal O'Briens fell. Amongst the 
slain were two sons of Brien Ruadh, (or the Red,) Kin# 
of Thomond, viz. Teige and Murtogh Garbh, or the bois- 
terous, from the latter of whom it is probable the neigh- 
bouring village of Murtoghclogh takes its name. The 
ground where this battle took place lies along the bottom 
of the hill between the village of Murtoghclogh and the 
abbey. Human bones and skeletons are dug up here con- 
stantly, and the place is now called the Hill of the Gal- 
lows. 

John, abbott of Corcumroe, was in 1418 made Bishop 
of Kilmacduach ; and Archdall reports that the abbey, with 
eleven quarters of land in Corcumroe and Gleammanagh 
were ultimately granted to Richard Harding. Notwith- 
standing this grant, it appears that this religious establish- 
ment was not forsaken by the Cistercian monks as late at 
least as 1628, and that it was subject to the Cistercian 
Lord Abbott of Holycross, whose predecessors were mitred 
abbotts and peers. We find, that subsequent to that year, 
the reverend Father John O'Dea, was appointed abbott 
here. O'Dea was a Cistercian monk, and formerly of the 
Irish college at Salamanca. Approved in life, morals, and 
learning, he embraced the monastic rule under Father 
Luke Archer, Lord Abbott of Holycross, in compliance 
with a vow he made the 4th of January, 1618* When 
forty years of age he was appointed vicar to the parishes 
belonging to Holycross abbey, and is said to have written 
some treatises of no great importance. He could not have 
been abbott of Corcumroe previous to 1623, for there is 
still extant a note of his having been parochus in Holy- 
cross that year; but he was probably abbott in 1628, as 
we are told he ceased to be parochus at Holycross, and 
was succeeded in that office by Malachy Forstell, who 
continued to officiate therein until 1628. This account 
of O'Dea I have gathered from a vellum MS., written in 
1640 by Father Malachy John Hartry, and mentioned in 
Harris's edition of Ware's writers. This MS. belongs to 
the Roman Catholic archiepiscopal library at Thurles. I 
have lately been favoured with the inspection of it by the 
present learned Roman Catholic prelate of that see. Ic 
was a long time in my possession previous to the appoint- 
ment of the late archbishop. I shall have occasion to al- 
lude to it more fully hereafter. 

Corcumroe is now a rectory in the diocese of Kilfenora. 

B. 



POPULAR TALES A^D LEGENDS.* 
As a specimen of the entertaining little volume bearing 
this title, we gave in our last a story by Denis O Donoho, 
at the time we promised another by J. L.L., which we now 
give. It is called — 

THE FETCH. 

a 1ale of superstition. 
Kathleen's fetch — translated from the irtsh. 

The reaper's weary task was done 
And down to repose sunk the Autumn sun ; 
And the crimson clouds, in the rich-hued west, 
Were folding like rose leaves round his rest. 
^ly heart was light and I hummed a tune, 
ks I hied me home by the harvest moon. 
And I bless'd her soft and tender ray 
That rose to lighten my lone path-way. 

Then I thought on my Kathleen's winning smile, 
(And I felt my heart grow sad the while \) 
Of her cheek like the fading rose-clouds glowing 
Of her hair, like the dying sun-light flowing ; 
And her words, like the song of a summer's bird, 
And her air and step like the fawn's, when stirred 
By the hunter s horn, booming o'er 
The woody glens of the steep Slitve-more. 

The broad Lough Mask\ beneath me lay, 
Like a sheet of foam in the silver ray ; 



* Popular Tales and Legends of the Irish Peasantry, with 
illustrations by S. Lover, Esq., R. H. A. 

f A large and beautiful lake, bounded by the counties uf 
Mayo and Gal way. ■ 
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.And its yellow shores were round it rolled, 

As a gem enclosed by its fretted gold. 

And there, where the old oaks mark the spot, 

Arose my Kathleen's sheltered cot ; 

And t bounded on, for my hopes were high, 

Though still at my heart rose the unbidden sigh 

The silver moon was veiled by a cloud, 
And the darkness fell on my soul like a shroud; 
And a figure in white was seen afar, 
To flit on my path like a twinkling star. 
I rushed, I ran, 'twas my Kathleen dear, 
But why does she fly, has she aught to fear? 
I called, but in vain— like the flitting beam 
She appeared to melt with the flowing stream. 

I came to her father's cottage door, 

Bat the sounds of wailing were on his floor : 

And the keeners' voice rose loud and wild, 

And a mother bewailed her darling child. 

My heart grew chill — I could not draw 

The latch, I knew Hwas her Fetch I saw I 

Yes, Kathleen, fair Kathleen, that sad night died, 

The fond pulse of my soul, its hope, its pride I 

This is a superstition so prevalent among our pea- 
santry, and which, from its wild singularity, deserves a 
more lengthened notice than I have seen bestowed upon it. 
The Fetch is supposed to be the exact form and resem- 
blance, as to air, stature, features, and dre;s, of a certain 
person, who is soon to depart this world. It is also 
supposed to appear to the particular friend of the doomed 
one, and to flit before him without any warning or inti- 
mation, but merely the mystery of the appearance at a 
place and time where and when the real being could not 
be or appear. It is most frequently thought to be seen 
when the fated object is about to die a sudden death by 
unforeseen means, and then it is said to be particularly 
disturbed and agitated in its motions. Unlike the super- 
stition of the banshee, there is no accounting for the com- 
ing of this forerunner of death, there is no tracing it to any 
defined origin ; but that it does come, a shadowy phantom 
of doom and terror, and often come, is firmly believed by 
our peasantry; and many curious stories and circum- 
stances are related to confirm the truth of the position. 
Take the following as one out of the many. 

Near the foot of Croagh Phadrig, in the county of 
Mayo, there resided a poor widow, who had but one 
daughter. There were but few cabins in the neighbour- 
hood,^ the soil was none of the most fruitful, nor the 
situation one of the most pleasant ; but the rude rocky 
mountains rose round the little valley on every side, as if 
wishing to shelter it in their embrace from the wild 
stormy blast of the wide Atlantic, whose waves rush un- 
controuled and unbroken against the rock-bound coast of 
Urriss. 

Menee was the prettiest, sweetest tempered, and most in- 
dustrious maiden in the little village. Her cabin was the 
neatest, the warmest, and the cleanest. Her hands were 
the swiftest, and always the busiest with the knitting nee- 
dies, making those soft, warm woollen stockings, so well 
known by the name of Connemara's; and by which she 
and her aged mother, with the assistance of poultry, and 
a ivvf small sheep, on the neighbouring mountain, con- 
trived to earn a comparatively comfortable indepen dance, 
bhe was the idol and pride of her poor old mother, and 
the admiration of every young man, who beheld her 
pretty face and nimble hands. 

Such was Menee O'Mailly, the widow's daughter, young, 
pretty, and good. She had a great many admirers, but she 
favoured only one, the son of a neighbouring cottier, 
whom she had known From her childhood. They had gone 
to school together in their young days, they had toiled to- 
gether on the mountain's side in harvest weather, and 
when not engaged in fishing in the loughs and streams, 
with which the country abounded, his nights in the win- 
ter were usually spent at the snug cabin of Menee. His 
name was Joyce— Ulick Joyce. They seemed formed for 
each other for he, like her, was gentle, good, and indus- 



trious, with a spirit and quickness in his hazel eye, at; J on 
agility and firmness in his supple step, and an ardour and 
ingenuousness in his manner, that won upon the heart at 
first sight. 

In this wild district smuggling was carried on to a great 
extent. The facilities which the country afforded of con- 
veying tfway, and hiding the goods, and the numberless 
creeks and nooks, indented into the rugged and stormy 
coast, offering the most favourable opportunities for land- 
ing them. Most of the young men bordering on the 
shore, were engaged either by land or sea in this danger- 
ous and desperate business; and among these a coumm of 
Ulick's was considered one of the foiemost. He was 
mate of a cutter, and had made several trips to France 
and Holland, and was, at the time my story begins, alter 
returning from a very successful voyage to America. 

His cutter, after landing her valuable cargo, was sent 
round to the isle of Arranmore, in the bay of Galway, to 
refit, and he had liberty to spend a month with his rela- 
tives and friends at the loot oi Croagli Phadrig. Rum 
and tobacco were like ditch water and sea-weed through 
the country, and the cabin of Ulick Joyce, where the 
smuggler took up his residence, was night after night, and 
day after day, one continued scene of revelry and riot.— 
The neighbours, on one particular night, were all invited 
to the cabin of Ulick, where the smuggler had prepared a 
great feast to entertain them, and where a piper had been 
engaged to play the whole night through. There were 
not many, some two dozen of young and old, assembled 
to partake o£ the good cheer, and amuse themselves. 
Menee and her mother, among the rest, came decked out 
in all their finery, and mingled with light hearts in the 
simple group. 

Ulick looked with pride on his darling, outshining all 
the young women of the village, while the smuggler viewed 
with astonishment and surprise, her beauty and grace. — 
Free in his manners, he addressed her with an air of bois- 
terous gallantry, and attached himself to her during the 
night. He made no secret of his admiration, and declared 
in rough blunt terms, the passion with which she had in* 
spired him. Menee became uneasy, and her blushes rose 
quick and deep, upon her cheeks and brow. Ulick looked 
on, and unpleasant feelings which he never felt before 
and which he could not well define, rose in his heart. — 
He hovered about her, he took her hand in the dance 
but still the forward smuggler in his own peculiar, bold 
yet good-humoured way, contrived always to get seated 
beside her, and in spite of all Ulick could do to interpose, 
• he occupied her ear and attention the whole night. At 
length the company began to separate, and both Menea 
and Ulick felt happy and relieved, when they bid each 
other good bye. Menee did not like the rude addresses 
of the smuggler, wanting that tender delicacy, so marked 
in Ulick's attention to her, and Ulick could not bear to 
see another approach his Menee, with such uncouth gal- 
lantry; he knew it pained her, and he could not speak 
harshly to his relative, and he beneath his own roof too. 

Three weeks of the time allotted for the smuggler to 
remain had passed, during which time he was a constant 
visitor at the cabin of Menee. One time he would relate 
his own perilous adventures ; another, he would describe 
all the wonders and curiosities which he had seen in the 
foreign countries h' had visited; then he would speak 
of the wealth he had amassed in the course of his danger- 
ous and desperate pursuits, continually declaring the most 
fervent affection for Menee, and offering valuable presents 
both to her and her mother. She listened without re- 
plying to his tales and recitals— she turned away from his 
declarations, and steadily, yet mildly refused to accept 
any of his proffered gifts. Ulick was aware of all that 
passed ; but placing confidence in the prudence and af- 
fection of Menee, andknowing that his rival must soon de- 
part, he did not feel so uneasy as he otherwise would. — 
On the other hand, the fierce nature of the young smug- 
gler could not brook the constant coldness of Mcnee's 
manner: and, at last, he demanded her hand in marriage 
from her mother, who referred him to Menee herseli. He 
sought her when she was alone, and he told her frankly 
that he was come to ask her to marry him, and to become 
mistress of his wealth. 
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« 1 cannot," said the gentle Menee-—" I can never 
leave my poor mother.' 1 

" But I don't want to take you from your mother, 
Menee," said he ; " you can live with her and be my 
wife too." 

" I don't love you," said Menee modestly ; " besides I 
am promised to another, and I will never break my pro- 
mise." 

" I suspected all that," said the sailor ; « but I thought 
you knew better things than to marry a fellow who can' 
never rise you from this little valley and iu poverty !" 

"7" love liiin P replied Menee, with a steady modest 
tone—" he has promised to take my mother to his cabin, 
and I couldn't marry a man who would spend his life 
away from me, and who might be shot or drownded far 
away from me." 

The smuggler tried all the means he could devise to in- 
duce her to marry him, but in vain ; and he departed, 
humbled and sore in heart. He did not return to the 
cottage of Ulick Joyce any more, but took up his abode 
at a fisherman's hut near the shore. 

One evening the fisherman came to him, and told him 
that a large vessel in the offing was making signals. 

" What signals are they making?" 6aid he, without any 
apparent interest. 

" A light at the head and stern— fore and aft, for five 
minutes on and oC* replied the fisherman. 

" That's the one I was expecting," said he; light your 
lanthorn, and come down to the beach.'* 

The fisherman illuminated his lanthorn, and they pro- 
ceeded to a high, rocky projection on the beach, and dis- 
played the light on high from the top of a long pole for 
the space of five minutes, then shading it with the breast 
of his jacket for five minutes more, he hung it forth again 
for the same length of time, and then put it out. 

" What is she ?" asked the fisherman, as they descended 
to the boat. 

'* The Vrow Von Hickerspecken, of Rotterdam/' re- 
plied the smuggler. 

" What is she goin' to run hereabouts ?'* again asked 
the fisherman. 

" A consignment ofgin, brandy, and spices for the house 
of Burke, Blake.Brown, Kirwan andCompany,of Gal way," 
said the taciturn smuggler ; " you see they don't mind 
letting the llatfny hands come aboard, and you know it's 
easy floutin' across the counthry through the mountains." 
" Aye, aye," said the fisherman ; and they both pulled 
out through a lieavy swell, and against a strong tide into 
" the wide, wide sea." 

They returned a short time before midnight ; — it was 
dark and windy, and black masses of clouds flew thick 
and fast along the sky as they leaped ashore, and pulled 
up the light skirl; a high and dry," upon the rocky beach. 
" A fine night for business, 1 * said the fisherman, look- 
ing up at the fitful-gleaming moon.. 

" Yes," said the smuggler; " but make haste and send 
off the gortoon" -* 

A ragged boy was mounted upon a horse, and dispatch- 
ed with strong injunctions to make all speed. Up the 
narrow, stony road that led into the mountains he dashed 
at a headlong canter, without a saddle or bridle— a loose 
hair halter being all he had to guide the animal on such 
'an intricate road. 

In about an hour, fifty horses with their riders, mostly 
all fierce, gaunt, raw-boned men, with fair or red hair, 
were assembled upon the narrow patch of strand that 
surrounded the little inlet. They immediately formed 
their horses into a kind of semicircle on the beach, with 
their croups turned to the water ; and collecting into one 
group, they commenced all speaking together in their own 
dialect, until roused by the: report of a gun and the flash 
of a water light at some distance* This was immediately 
answered by three pistol shots in succession from the 
young smuggler on the beach ; and in a few moments 
more, five well- manned and deeply-laden boats were dis- 
cerned rapidly nearing the shore. The boats were quickly 
run aground and surrounded by the countrymen, who 
commenced loading their horses without delay. Two 
ke<*s, boxes, or hales, placed in a sack, were slung one on 
3 Me of a horse, the driver or rider mounting be 



tween. The boats being emptied, and the horses placed 
in a line one after another upon the narrow mountain 
pass, the sailors began dividing liquor in large measures 
among the country people, when the sound of oars and 
the rush of water at a distance made them all start. The 
horsemenmounted their horses with extraordinary cele- 
rity and silence, and ascended the rocky road at full trot. 
Tlte sailor who commanded the party whistled, and his 
men jumped into their boats, and sat in silence, waiting 
the issue. The horses were scarcely out of ear-shot, 
when three armed boats were seen turning round the dark 
little headland that formed a small promontory to the 
right of the narrow creek. Sabres and muskets were 
flashing bright, and on they came with the rapidity of 
things of life ; and running their keels far in on the strand 
at some distance from the other boats, the men leaped on 
shore, and ranged themselves in order on the beach. — 
When all were out, they approached the spot where the 
sailors, with some of the countrymen, quietly awaited 
them. 

" Who goes there?" demanded the commander of the 
party, in a tone of authority. 

" Friends," was the calm reply of the young smuggler. 
He who appeared to have the command ordered part of 
his men to halt between the country people and the land, 
while he with the other part proceeded to examine the 
boats — the sailors throwing as many difficulties in their 
way. as they could, but they only found a few empty casks 
in each. 

" What business brought you here?'* said the revenue 
officer, for such he was. 

" They came for a supply of fresh water/' said the young 
smuggler, with a smile. The officer turned away from 
the young man with a contemptuous air, and addressed 
himself to the sailors. 

"What ship, friends?" demanded he. The sailors 
answered a few words in their native Dutch, and the 
young smuggler began to laugh loud and long, which was 
echoed by the countrymen around. 

«' What ship, I say, do you helong to, you confounded 
jackasses ?" exclaimed the oihcer in a rage. 

" Don't be in a passion, 4 ' said the smuggler, "they are 
poor Dutchmen, and belong to the good ship ' Vrow 
Von Hickerspecken of Rotterdam,' bound for Galway, 
Limerick, and Cork, with a cargo of gin, brandy, and 
spices." 

•' Oh ! then it's all right, I suppuse," said the Revenue 
Officer. 

" 0, yes, you may be sure of that — and all's right you 
may swear, or we wouldn t wait so quietly for you this 
hour and a half,'' replied the smuggler with a sneer.— 
After searching some time about the fissures in the rocks, 
the party embarked again, the revenue officer casting a 
look of anger and disappointment upon the smuggler, 
who met his glance with one of ferocious malignity, — . 
" There they go, the sharks," said he, as the revenue men 
pulled round the little headland ; " I longed to be foul of 
that herring-faced dog with the swab (epaulet) on his 
shoulder. If God Almighty hated them as I do, they'd 
have little chance of salvation I'm thinking." 

" What a sharp look-out the thieves keep ov it this 
time back/* said the fisherman. 

rt Like a cat watching a moused said one of the coun- 
trymen. ** It'll be soon, an' an honest man won't be 
able to do a pins'oith in a dacent way for the weeny cra- 
thers at home." 

« They watched ithout ketcnlng any thing this offer 
any way," said another. 

The sadors launched then boats, embarked, and pushed 
away for the good ship '* Vrow Von Hickerspecken,'' 
and the countrymen departed to their cabins one by one ; 
and on the narrow beach so crowded and bu*y before, 
nothing was now to be heard but the murmurs of >the 
retiring waves, as 'if they regretted quitting the lonely 
shore. . 

In the village where Ulick resided there was doiuicileu 
one of that unfortunate class of beings, known in Ireland 
by the general name of omedhaun, a 1 rn innocent, yet 
possessed of a good share o. that cruit and shrewdness 
Wbi<# -to tften t0 De met witn m ^ 4e naif- reasonable 
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sort of individuals. Ulick was the only person in the 
village to whom he was particularly attached. He was 
the constant companion in his fishing excursions among 
the small loughs, pools, and streams, so plentifully scat- 
tered through the mountain valleys. 

On this particular night, Uiick and Manns m omed* 
ham, were returning from a very successful fishing ex- 
pedition, loaded with some very fine fish, and the poor 
fool in his glory trudging along under the weight of the 
spoil. They were still better than two long miles from 
home, the midnight hour had passed away, and they 
were making all speed towards their own peaceful vil- 
lage. Their way lay along the banks of a rocky stream, 
and the brawling waters made a rude music to the ears of 
the travellers. They came to an angle in the stream, 
which gave to their view a small cascade, where the wa- 
ter dashed over a narrow ledge of broken precipitous 
rocks. The fool started, and pulling Ulick by the sleeve — 

" Feqgkin thin, arrah look now," said he, " see who's 
fishin' there among the stones, 'ithout spear or nit. Ha, 
ha, ha !" and he laughed forth an unmeaning laugh, 

"Who — where — what?" asked Ulick in surprise. 

" Arrah look then, Ulick na keeough," said he, point- 
ing his finger in the direction of the dashing waters — 
"see your own Menee ; but the sarra taste of them she'll 
carry — not as much as a coltoughrua.'* 

Ulick stared in speechless amaze, for on the point of 
one of. the slippery rocks he beheld a female. figure. It 
was revealed dim and shadowy in the fitful light, but its 
size, shape, and air, were those of his beloved Menee. 
The dew of sudden fear burst forth in large drops upon 
his throbbing brow— his heart felt chill, and his limbs 
trembled under him. He could not withdraw his eyes 
from the spot ; and still as he gazed, he thought the figure 
became more and more distinct ; and as the clouds passed 
rapidly from before the moon, he imagined he could dis- 
tinguish even the features of his Menee as through a veil 
of thin mist. With cautious and stealing footsteps he 
ventured to approach ; and a kind of terror seemed to 
have taken hold on the innocent Manns also, for he bent 
low and crept close at his elbow with the stealthy pace of 
a threatened hound. As they advanced, the figure gradu- 
ally became more immaterial, and each step that brought 
them nearer to it, exhibitea it more vague and undefined, 
until at last, as they gained the foot of the miniature tor- 
rent, it dissolved into an airy nothingness, Ulick gazed 
fixedly upon the spot where the shadowy resemblance of 
her he loved had taken its stand ,* and he felt a presen- 
timent of evil fall upon his soul. 

" Come, Manus, let us ^o home," said he, turning away. 

"Ay— but where's Menee?" asked Manus with a gap- 
ing stare. 

" She couldn't be here, Manus," he replied ; " so let 
us go see her at home/' and they turned in the direction 
of their litrie village. 

As they approached the little valley where their rude 
cabins stood, the sounds of bustle and confusion were to 
be heard among the cottagers, mingled with the deep and 
shrill wailings of a woman ; and Ulick Tan forward with 
a madness in his brain. He found several of the young 
men of the hamlet mounted on their horses, and he in- 
quired the causeofsuch an uproaratthat unseasonable hour. 

(i Oh, then it's ourselves that's glad you come, Ulick," 
said one of the young men ; " for your Menee has been 
car/ied a*ay, and we were thinking what way we should 
follow to risky her/' 

" Menee carried away!" exclaimed the frantic Ulick— 
" who dare do it — how was it done— which way are they 
gone?" m J 

" Phwy/* said the same young man, "four sthrange 
men broke in the door and tuck her out from the poor 
collough, and tied a han'kercher round her face, and 
brought her off to the mountains." 

" I know it all now," said Ulick ; « that villain, my cou- 
sin ! —but he shan't escape." 

Without a moment's delay, Ulick threw a halter over 

t J ne head of his rahtty, and placing himself at the head of 

about half a dozen young men, they gallopped off towards 

the mountains, accompanied by Manus, on foot, who, un- 

g and untired, kept pace with the horses. They pro- 



ceeded about four miles at a very rapid rate, along a nar- 
row track, winding, rough, and hilly, covered here and 
there with fragments of rock, washed from the hills in 
winter. At last they could distinguish the sounds of 
horses' feet echoing at a good distance in the valley be- 
fore them. 

" There they are," exclaimed Ulick joyfully • " I knew 
the road they'd take; but let us considher what's now 
to be done." After some consultation, it was agreed to 
quit their horses, and leave them in care of the idiot, and 
proceed by a shorter path over the hills on foot, and meet 
them in a lonely dell by the shores of a small, nameless 
lough. Poor Mantis, however, refused to stop behind. 

*• No— no,'* said he, u the duoul a tether I'll handle to 
night. Yez are all fine fellows, and wants to have all the 
sport to yourselves. 1 ' Another, the youngest of the party, 
was deputed in his stead. Casting off their weighty 
brogues, they dashed swiftly on over the untracked moun- 
tain, and through the pathless bog, until, as the day was 
beginning to dawn, they entered the narrow dell at one, 
and as those they pursued were descending the opposite, 
side. A shrill shout of revenge and hate issued simulta- 
neously from the lips of the rescuers. The party on horse- 
back, with the young smuggler at their head, holding the 
wretched Menee in his arms, came on without pausing or 
dismounting : and as they met, Ulick leaped forward and 
seized on his Menee, who at that moment, tearing the ban- 
dage from her face, uttered a piercing cry of recognition, 
and called on him to save her. The young smuggler with 
a weighty cutlass, at the same time, gave him a desperate 
cut on' the head, which penetrating through his hard, felt 
hat, set the blood flowing in a copious stream from his 
head all over his person, and he fell senseless to the earth. 
At that instant, the idiot seized on the sailor from behind, 
and with one'effort laid him prostrate at his feet, yet still 
he held the screaming Menee with a firm grasp. Manus 
sprung on him with the ferocity of a tiger, and wrenching 
•the cutlass from his grasp,: snapped it in' two like a rotten 
twig ; then as the smuggler rose i'rom.the earth, he took 
"hold. of Menee, who clung to him with a death gf-asp, and 
dashed the smuggler a second time to the ground, and was 
retreating with his prize, when the villain drew a pistol 
from his breast, and fired at Manns, but the erring ball 
found a lodgment in the bosom of the beautiful girl. — 
Manus heard her thrilling death-cry — he saw her eyes 
swim in darkness — her head sunk upon her shoulder, and 
the blood gush in a red torrent from her side. The idiot 
became a furious maniac. He laid his lifeless burden 
quietly down against a bank, and rushed a third time upon 
the smuggler, who grappled fearlessly with him as he ap- 
proached. The sailor was a powerful young man, inured 
to hardship, and nerved to strife and danger ; but he felt 
himself like a child within the grasp of the mad, foaming 
idiot, whose eyes glared upon him with all the malicious 
and fiendish expression of a demon's stare. He bat- 
tled desperately with his powerful foe, who did not ap- 
pear even to feel the tremendous blows which were dealt 
him, but griping him the tighter, dragged him with re- 
sistless fury towards the edge of the black lough. — 
The smuggler beheld the terrible death to which he 
was about to be consigned, and the fortitude of his heart 
forsook him. He thought to cry for assistance, but the 
grasp which the idiot had on his neck-cloth choked his 
utterance. Despair again induced him to make another 
desperate effort for life ; and grasping Manus in his turn 
by the bare throat, he exerted his last strength to bear him 
back, but in vain ; the idiot still drove him on, and for a 
moment longer they struggled on the very brink ; but 
Manus, with one spring, leaped headlong with the smug- 
gler into the dark waters o£ the mountain lough. One 
dash, and they sunk for ever ! 

On dragging for the bodies of Manus and the smuggler, 
they were taken up; and so determined was the poor 
idiot in the destruction of his opponent, that even in 
death he had not quit his hold, for the hook being fastened 
in the clothes of Manus ; on rising the one body, the 
other came up, with the hand of the omedhaun fastened 
in the smuggler's neck cloth. J. L. L. 
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